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difficulty, namely, it sets up an absolute breach between
men and animals, ignoring all the unmistakable indica-
tions of community of nature and evolutional continuity
between the higher and the lower forms of life.

The creation of this second difficulty has naturally
resulted in the attempt to solve it by forcing the truly
purposive type of process into the mechanical category;
that is, by regarding as wholly illusory the conscious-
ness of striving towards an end which every man has
when he acts with deliberate purpose; by assuming
that we are deceived when we believe ourselves to be
real agents striving more or less effectively to determine
the course of events and to shape them to our will and
purpose. The demonstration that this view is untenable
requires a very long and intricate argument, which
cannot be presented here even in briefest outline,1 It
must suffice to say, that the acceptance of this view would
be subversive of all moral philosophy, would deprive
ethical principles and ethical discussion of all meaning
and value ; for if our consciousness of striving to achieve
ends, to realise ideals, to live up to standards of conduct,
if all this is illusory, then, to seek to determine what we
ought to do and to be, or to set up standards or norms or
ideals, is wholly futile; such endeavours can at best only
serve to make us more acutely aware of our impotence in
face of such ideals.

We can only avoid this difficulty and this impasse by
recognising that the commonly entertained notion of
purposive activity is too narrow, and that it must be
widened to include the lower forms of behaviour as well
as the higher forms which constitute human conduct.

The only serious objection that can be raised to this
widening of the notion of purposive activity is the con-
tention that the word " purpose" essentially implies
on the part of the agent consciousness of the goal that
he seeks to attain, of the end he pursues ; it may be said

1 To the presentation of this argument I have devoted a separate
volume (Body and Mind, a History and Defence of Animism, London,
1911), to which I would refer any reader who desires to form an opinion
on thfe difficult question.